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oe HE: started up with the furious wild- | pany. 
“ny of sudden phrenzy ; but 2 
ft? TE with great difficulty prevailed upon him 
ne not to leave the room. He sate down 
ve and remained some time motionless, 
— with his eyes fixed on the ground, and 

wit MH his hands locked in each other. In pro- 

» ’ 9 portion as he believed his wife to be 
viegs guilty, his tenderness for his father revi- 
* ved; and he resolved, ‘with * 
A]eal, to prosecute his purpose —— 
eal diately attempting a reconciliation. 
uf : In this state of confusion and distress, , | whose c 
pot. i he went to the house; where he learn- 
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ed that his father had died early in the 
morning, and that his relations were 
then assembled to read his will. Ful- 
vius, a brother of Mercator’s mother, 
With whom he had always been a favor- 
ite, happening to pass from one room 
si grt ta He accost- 
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tor tacitly consented: he was ‘received 
at least with civility by his brothers, and 
sitting down among them the will was 
He seemed to listen like the rest ; 
but was, indeed, musing over the story 
which he had just heard, and lost in the 

his own wretchedness. 
He waked as from a dream, when the | 
voice of the person who had been read- 
ing was suspended; and finding that 
he could no longer contain himself, he 
started up and would pres left the com- 


Of the will which had been read be- 
fore him, he knew nothing: but his un- 
cle believing that he was moved with 
grief and resentment at the manner in 
which he had been mentioned in it, and 
the bequest only of a shilling, took bim 
into another room; and, to apologize 
r | for his father’s unkindness, told him, 
that the resentment which he expres- 
sed at his marriage, was every day in- 
creased by ‘the condué of his. wife, 
r was now become noto- 
riously infamous ; for that she had been 
seen at the lodgings of a known prosti- 
tute, with whom she appeared to be well 
acquainted. This account threw Mer- | 
cator into another agony ; from which 
he was, however, at length recovered | 
by his uncle, who, as the only expedient 
by which he could retrieve his misfor- 
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a | lodgings but go home with him; and| 


sures with his wife, as could scarce fail 
of inducing her to accept a seperate 
maintenance, assume another name, 
and trouble him no more. Mercator, 
in the bitterness of his affliction, ¢on- 
sented to this proposal, and they went 
away together.. 


Mercator, in the mean time, was ex- 


pected by Flavilla with the most tender © 


impatience, She had put her little boy 
to bed, and decorated a small room in 
which they had been used to sup by 
themselves, and which she had shut up 
in his absence; she counted the mo- 
ments as they’ passed, and listened to 
every carriage and tvery step that she 
heard. Supper was now ready; her 
impatience was increased; terror was 
at length mingled with regret, and her 
fondness was —* busied to aflict her ; 
she wished, she feared, she accused, she 
apologized, and she we Inthe height 
of these eager expe itions and this 
tender distress, she received a billet 
which Mercator had been persuaded by 
his uncle to write, in which he upbraid- 
ed her in the strongest terms with abu- 
fea his confidence and dishonoring his 

of this, he said, he had now ob- 
‘tained sufficient proof to do justice to 


himecif and shet he. wee. determines to 


see her no more) - 


To these, when: —— not al- 
ready acquainted them with the 
‘which. seteed-Flatilia upon the sight of 
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would be not only ineffe€lual but ab- 
surd. Having passed the night without 
sleep, andthe next day without food, 
disappointed in every attempt to disco- 
ver what was become of Mercator, and 
doubting if she should have found him 
whether it would be possible to convince 
him of her innocence; the violent agi- 
tation of her mind produced a slow fe- 
ver, whicl., before she considered it as 
a disease, she communicated te the child 
while she cherished it at her bosom, 
and wept over it as an orphan whose 
life she was sustaining with her own. 


After Mercator had been absent about 


ten days, his uncle, having persuaded 
him to accompany some friends to a 
country seat at the distance of near six- 
ty miles, went to his ledgings in order 
to discharge the rent, and try what 
terms he could make with Flavilla, 
whom he hoped to intimidate with 
threats of prosecution and divorce ; but 
when he came, he found that Flavilla 
was sinking very fast under her disease, 
and that the child was dead already. 
The woman of the house, into whose 
hands she had just put her repeating 
watch and some other ornaments asa 
security for her rent, was so touched 
with her distress, and so firmly persua- 
ded of her innocence by the manner in 
which she had addressed her, and the 
calm solempity with which she absolved 
those by whom she had been traduced, 
that as soon as she discovered Fulvius’s 
business, she threw herself on her 
knees, and intreated that if he knew 
where Mercator was to be found, he 
would urge him to return, that if possi- 
ble the life of Flavilla might be preser- 
yed, and the happiness of both be res- 
tored by her justification. Fulvius, who 
still suspected appearances, or at least 
was in doubt of the cause that had pro- 
duced them, would not discover his ne- 
phew ; but after much entreaty and ex- 
postulation at last engaged upon his 
honor for the conveyance of a letter. 
The woman, as soon as she had obtain- 
ed this promise, ran up and communi- 
«ated it to Flavilla; who, when she had 
recovered from the surprize and turhult 
which it occasioned, was supported in 
her bed, and in about half an hour, af- 
ter many efforts and many intervals, 
wrote a short billet, which was sealed 
and put into the hands of Fulvius. 


Fulvius immediately inclosed and dis- 
patched it by the post, resolving that, 
in,a question so doubtful and of such 


posc · 
cast his eye upon the letter knew both 
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importance, he would no farther inter- 


Mercator, who. the moment he 


the hand and seal, after pausing a few 
moments in suspense, at length tore it 
open, and read these words : — 
“Such has been my folly, that, perhaps; 
I should-not be acquitted of guilt in any 
circumstances, but those in which I 
write. I donot, therefore, but tor your 
sake, wish them other than they are. 
The dear infant, whose birth has undone 
me, now lies dead at my side, a victim 
to my indiscretion and your resentment. 
I am scarce able to guide my pen.. But 
I most earnestly entreat to see you, 
that you may at least have the satisfac- 
tion to hear me attest my innocence 
with the last sigh, and seal our recon- 
ciliation on my lips while they are yet 
sensible of the impression.” 


Mercator, whom an earthquake would 
less have affeéted than this letter, felt 
all his tenderness revive in a moment, 
and reflected with unutterable anguish 
upon the rashness of his resentment. 
At the thought of his distance* from 
London, he started as if he had ‘felt a 
dagger in his heart: he lifted up his 
eyes to Heaven, with a look that ex- 
‘pressed at once an accusation of him- 
self and a petition for her; and then 
rushing out of the house, without taking 
leave of any, or ordering a servant to 
-attend him, he took post horses at a 
neighboring inn, and in less than six 
hours was in Leicester-fields. But not- 
withstanding his speed, he arrived too 
late; Fiavilla had suffered the last ago- 
‘ny, ‘and her eyes could behold him no 
more. Grief and disappointment, re- 


morse and despair now totally subvef- 


ted his reason. It became necessary to 
remove him by force from the body ; 
and after a confinement of two years in 
a mad-house, he died. 


May every lady, on whose memory 
compassion shall record these events, 
tremble to assume the levity of Flavilla; 
for, perhaps, it is in the power of no 
man in Mercator’s circumstances, to be 


less Jealous than Mercator. 





* 
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SLEEP-WALKING. 


is wonderful that this unaccounta- 
“ble habit is not more frequently the 
‘occasion of melancholy accidents. On 
the contrary, persons liable to it. have 


often been known to walk through very 


intricate and dangerous places with the 
greatest safety. : 


The following remarkable account of 
a sleep-walker may perhaps pot be un- 
acceptable te some of our readers. It 
is taken from the Vignuel Marvillian of 
Noel Bonaventure d’Argonne. 


One of my friends (says the author) 
having invited me to pass a few days in 
the country, I accepted his offer, and 
met with much good company, and se- 
veral persons of distinétion; among 
them there was an Italian gentleman, 
whose name was Agostini Feotari, who 
walked in his sleep, and performed all 
the ordinary actions of life as well as 
when awake. 

He did not appear to be above thirty 
years of age, very thin, dark complex- 
ion, melancholy appearance, of a solid, 
penetrating genius, capable of compre- 
hending the most abstra€t sciences. 
The approach of his derangement was 
generally at the increase of the moon, 
and stronger during autumn and winter 
than spring and summer. I ‘had a 
strange curiosity to see what they said 
of him. 
his valet; he told me wonderful things, 
and promised to inform me when his 
master performed his pleasant scene. 


One evening near the end of October, 
we sat down after supper'to play at cards. 
Signior Agostini was of the party, but 
‘soon retired to bed. About eleven 
o’clock, his valet came to inform us, 


| that his master was infli€ted, if we-wish- 


ed to see hini. I observed him some 
time with a candle in my hand; he was 
| sleeping on his back, and —* with his 

eyes open, but they were ; ily fixed; 
this, according —* valet’s account was 
a certain sign of approaching derange- 
ment. I felt his hands ; roe Roig cold 
and his pulse so languid, that it seemed 
as if his blood did not circulate. Near 
about midnight, Signior ini vio- 
lently pulled the curtains of his bed, he 


-| took-his belt, which hung on the bed 
‘| post, but from which his sword had 


béen taken for fear-of an accident, 





Thus dreseed, he made several turn, 
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round his shamber, then went towards 
the fire, and seated himself in an arm 
chairs. —8— 


A short time after this he went into 
a closet. where his portmanteau was; 
this he searched a long time, turned 
every thing out, replaced them again in 
good order, and pyt'the key in his pock- 
et, from whence he took a letter and 
placed iton the mantle-piece. He then 
went to the chamber-loor, opened it, 
and descended the stairs; when he got 
te the bottom one of us jumped with 
great force ; this seemed to frighten him 
and he redoubled his pace. 


His valet desired us to walk slowly, 
and not to speak, because when the noise 
which is made mixes with his dream, 
he becomes furious, and runs very fast, 
as though he were pursued. 


Signior Agostini now traversed the 
court-yard, which was very spacious, 
and went to the stable ; he entered it, 
caressed his horse, bridled, and wanted 
to saddle it, but not finding the saddle 
in its usual place, he appeared much 
disturbed, like a person out of his sen- 
ses. He mounted the horse, and gallop- 
ped to the door of the house; it was 


shut. He dismounted, took a stone;. 


and struck very forcibly against one of 
the pannels. After several useless :ef- 
forts to open the door, he led his horse 
towards a pond, which was on the other 
side of tht court-yard; let him drink, 
then led it to a post, and came back to 
the house in a tranquil state. 


To the noise which the servants made 
in the kitchen, he was very attentive, 
went towards the door, and placed his 
ear to the key-hole. Ona sudden he 
went toa parlor, where there was a bil- 
liavd-table: there he struck the balls, 
aud put himself in all the different pos- 
tures whieh people who play the game, 


find it necessary to assume sometimes.. 


From thence he went to an harpsichord, 
on which he played tolerably well, but it 
seemed to disorder him very much. At 
last, after two hours exercise, he retur- 
ned to his chamber, and threw. himself, 


dressed as he was, upon the bed, where 


we found him at.nine o'clock next morn- 


ing in the posturé we left him. 


In these paroxysms he always slept 
nine or ten hours. The valet informed 
us there were but two ways of rousing 
him—one, to tickle the bottom of ‘his 





feet ; the other; to sound a horn, or 
play a trumpet at his ears. 


— i 


On the Folly of what is generally called 
a Genvezt Epvcarion. : 


[Addressed to the editor of a London work. ] 


S a warning to parents in my sta- 
tion of life, to avoid the sorrow I 
feel in having given my daughters a gen- 
teel education, I would make my histo- 
Ty public; and knowing no better way 
of doing it, than sending it to you,I | 
have drawn up the following sketch, 
which you will oblige an old man by in- 
serting speedily as possible. 


I was the only son of an industrious, 
careful farmer, who, dying soon after 
I came of age, left me in possession of 
a smal] estate well stocked. My mo- 
ther being dead some years before my 
father, a sister, of whom I was very 
fond, kept my house. We were both 
very industrious and frugal, and Provi- 
denge smiled upon’ our labors, so that 
I made new purchases every year, both 
of land and stock. In this way we went 
on for several years, till, unfortunately 
for me, (as I then thought,) a neighbor 
of ours lost bis wife, and prevailed on 
my Mary to repair his loss, and take 
upon herself the care of his dairy in- 
stead of mine.. This wasa great stroke ; 
and I was obliged to look out for a wife 
when my sister had left’ me. Many 
were my advisers on this occasion ; and, 
indeed it seemied to me, that F might 
haye had half the farmers’ daughters in 
my neighborhood.’ At length I marri- 
ed a young woman, who appeared what 
I have always found her, a good tem- 
pered, industrious soul, who ‘has done 
every thing in her power to make my 
days comfortable. We have hada 
family, ten of whom are living ; of this 
number six are daughters : it is of them 
I am about to write. 


You must understand that my wife 
had a sister who married in London, and 
lives quite in a genteel way, as my 
daughters call it. When our eldest 
girl was about fourteen years old, we 
were favored with a visit from this lady. 
It may be thought our family would ap- 
pear extremely awkward to their polite 
relation, having had no other education 
than at a day-school in the neighboring ‘ 
town, whither the children walked every 
morning, ‘and returned in the evening. 


The good lady told her sister it was 
a sad thing not to give the girls a chance 
in the world, and proposed that the three 
eldest should go with her to town for a 
year or two; where she would place 
them in a good bearding-school, that they 
might attain a few accomplishments pro- 
per for young ladies whose father would 
be able to give them a pretty fortune. 


Not knowing what eccomftishmente 
‘signified, I was easily persuaded to 
comply with the united request ‘of the 
mother and daughters; and off went 
the latter with their London aunt. She 
soon fotnd a school for them, either in 
or near town, I forget which ; and gave 
orders to the govetness to teach them 
music, French, drawing, dancing, and 
all that is thought proper to qualify a 
fine lady for passing throughlife. Three 
years passed in this way, during which 
we often received letters from the chil- 


in many things to whiclt we were’ en- 
tire strangers. You must know, that 
this must have been a very expensive 
time to me; but I did not much mind 
that, believing it was all for the good 
of the young people; and as my wife 
told me, that it would raise their for- 
tune. The period being arrived for 
their return home, they were accompa- 
nied by their aunt; who prided herself 
much on the accomplishments of her 
nieces; and, indeed, I cannot but own 
I felt myself pleased to hear them sing, 
and play on a musical instrument they 
brought home with them ; and also tho’t 
their fine drawings ony needle-work 


| very pretty things. . 


Very foolishly I consented that my 
three youngest girls should return with 
their aunt, to receive the same polish 
which appeared so charming in their 
sisters. But the consequences of this 
polite education were not yet fully visi- 
ble; though they’ began, in a degree, 
to make their appearance even before 
our relation left us. The report that 
the Miss C—s were come from school, 
procured us the honor of a numbet of 
visits from the gay part of the neigh- 
boring town, with whom, till then, we 
had pati the least connection; and as 
our was only a pleasant evening’s 
walk from B—, many of our gentry, 
who came over to take a cup of tea, 
were so delighted with the situation, 
and the entertainment, that supper-time 
‘came before they could depart; and 





} then, perhaps, a bit of cold ham, or a 


dren, telling us of their improvements - 
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country cheese-cake, would tempt them. 
to prolong their stay for a few moments : 
a glass of wine after supper followed of 
course, and midnight only put an end 
to these friendly visits. The inconve- 
nience to my wife and her maids was 
inconceivable : two or three hours of 
sleep is of great consequence in the 
country. An additional maid-servant 
was soon found indispensable ; for our 
poor girls could do no kind of domestic 
work, and their taste for dress and com- 
pany took up all their time. 


The succeeding winter they received 
invitations to the subscription. ball at 
B—; and as they had been permitted to 
attend such diversions while at school, 
it would now have been cruel to have 
denied them the same pleasure ; there- 
fore they regularly went to every ball, 
and generally returned some time in the 
morning, in a chaise I was obliged to 
hire on these occasions. Thus passed 
two more years; my _ all-accomplished 
daughters attracted universal admirati- 
on among our acquaintance ; and to do 
them justice in this point, as far as I can 
judge, they certainly are very fine ladies. 
Ilowever, I thought it time to send for 
my youngest children; and therefore 
wrote to my sister, desiring they might 
be sent home, believing I had been at 
sufficient expense already to give my 
daughters that which I now began to 
discover had done them more injury 
than any thing their greatest enemies 
could have wished. 


My whole family are now at home 
together : I have a house full of genteel 


girls, who can, with the grasshopper in | 


the fable, dance and sing from morning 
to evening every day; hut neither of 
them can be persuaded to pay any at- 
tention to plain work, or to assist their 
mother in family affairs. gr 

It is now several years that our house 
has been a scene of confusion : a round 
of visits are paid and received by my 
daughters, who seem to consider them- 
selves as born tono other end than, like 
butterflies, to amuse themselves by flut- 
tering about from pleasure to pleasure. 
They read a great deal of. that .sort of 
trash of which I am informed circulating 
libraries in small towns are composed ; 
and, fortunately, they also, see your 
Monthly Museum. It will therefore 
oblige me if. you will insert this letter 
therein, that they may. be convinced I 
feel for their situation as well as my own 
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imprudence. Some of them are. now | 
marriageable ; but as they have no qua- 
lifications to fit them for farmers’ or 
tradesmens’ wives, and as I cannot give 
them fortunes to induce gentlemen to 
marry them, I fancy they must live sin- 
gle. What will become of them when 
I am gone I cannot tell ; their fortunes | 
will not support them in the style they, 
wish to live in; and, unless they will 
pay a little more attention to the com- 
mon affairs of life, I fear they will be 


| very miserable. Perhaps, if some of 


your kind correspondents would give 
them a little advice on their future con- 
duét, it might do them good : but their 
mother and myself are thought too old 
and unfashionable to dire&t the behavior 
of young ladies who are so genteel. 

A REPENTANT FATHER. 


— — — 
To the Editors of the Weekly Visitor. 


AM ene to whom the destiny of fate 

has allotted the arduous employment 
of a Teacher. Tho’ fatiguing beyond 
description, I have ever taken the high- 
est satisfaction, in exerting all my little 
share of talents, to the advancement of 
those entrusted to my care; and have 
ever felt a peculiar pleasure in building 
up the fabric of the mind,—but here 
must end all the happiness of a teacher’s 
life———Neglected by those who should 
patronize and. befriend him, considered 
unfit to be seen at the same table, or 
seated in the same parlor, with the 
children who are te be taught by him ; 
he is pointed at in the street, as stiff, 
frigid, pedantic and.awkward, and the 
young are cautioned against imbibing 
any of his airs and gestures, at the same 
time that they are to receive from him; 
every thing that is to form them for a 
commerce with the world,—“ A genteel 
Teacher,” say the fashionable “ is a 
phenomenon in Nature”——— 


But these contemptuous sarcasms are 
tries compared 
whims of foolishly fond, and inconsider- 
ately indulgent parents. . 

To give you an idea, Messrs. Editors, 
what we poor Teachers have to experi- 
ence from the blind weakness of parents 
I will just give the occurrences in my 


Academy for a week paste” 


with the . capricious | ( 


ſor the morning, a patron enters, tells 
me he has to request that I would give 
his boy a sound beating for spending 
all the day before in the Park, pitching 
coppers, tho’ he went there by his own 
consent. 


Wednesday.—In calling for tasks, a 
little girl tells me her mama said she 
must be exeused from her task, having 
been taken up Monday and Tuesday 
with a tea party, or as Miss More ex. 
presses it, “@ baby ball,” this same 
mother sends similar:messages at least 
thrice a month, and as often sends for 
me to visit her, when I am sure to be 
scolded for the non-improvement of her 


highest for gravity, and assiduous at- 
tention to her books. 


Thureday.—To day a lady brings her 


| son to my school, wishing him to be 


instruéted, tho’ she thinks my charge 
extravagant she concludes to leave him 
after an unsuccessful attempt to make 
me abate fifty cents from my accustom- 
ed price, telling me that was what she 
paid Mr. Gravity the last quarter, and 
what she had paid the preceding quarters 
in two other seminaries—so that here 
in fifteen minutes I_had learned that the 
boy had: been in three schools in the 
same number of quarters ;:-from this I 
might reasonably expeét little credit 
for whatever pains I might bestow, for, 
“ A rolling stone gathers no moss,” as 
Poor Richard says. 


Friday.—Having deteéted a little girl 
in some misdemeanor and “ a &itle fais- 


reét her, which. having done in a man- 
ner far from coercive, dismissed her: 
vexed at my chastisement she ran bawl- 
ing thro’ the streets, to her mother,.en- 
tered a most lamentable tale of woe— 
The tender hearted “ her 
4ittle dear shall not be used 20,” gives her 
two or three kisses, and me as many 
though perhaps secret) curses, and in 
the height of her grief, posted off with 
her child by the hand to my . room 
to examine into the matter, here she 
commenced an attack upon me in pre- 
‘sence of my Usher, and perhaps twenty 
having it proved, she became quite di- 
vested of reason, and left the room, 
using. language quite unbecoming her 





Monday.—Being the day. after New: 
year, all my pupils must go to play · 


sex unbecoming the mo- 
ther of a-familyofchildren. = - 











Tuesday.—A fter arranging my classes 


child, who she takes care to extol tothe © 


hood or two,” I felt it my duty to cor- 
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think they conferred a favor; and, as 


Saturday.—-To-day master Tommy 
informed me that his papa, did not wish 
him to read in the Bible, as it was quite 
«“ an unfashionable book.” 


Blush ye doating parents and resolve 
to let reason diétate the education of 
your children, 


; ; ADJECTIVE. 
January 8, 1804. 


Should the above be thought worthy 
a place, I may send another communi- 
cation on the subjeét, which will be, I 
hope, more deserving notice. 


— 
AWKWARD SITUATION OF 
MARRIED LADIES, 
in the absence of their Husbands. 


Br A WIDOW ’BEWITCH’D. 


LADY wishes to go to the play— 
itis not a fashionable one ; she sends 
to one family—a member is sick; to 
another—they have an en ment; to 
a third—they have seen it, or are not 
inclined to see it:———she might go this 


round to eternity ;—or there may be a | 


family going, whom, if they were to ask 
her, she would be happy to accompany ; 
but if she was to ask them, they might 


her ideas and their’s might not coincide 
in that point, it stops.—-A gentleman 
drops in, jand, in the course of conver- 
sation, her wish to see the play escapes 
her :—he offers his services—she gees. 
If he is gay (I mean cheerful) and un- 
married,—I wonder, exclaims Prudilla, 
that Mrs. Such-a-one would go with a 
rake !_——If he is —— ! says 
another, that grave of his is only 
a cloak————If he is married (though | 
the lady may be his wife’s most intimate 
friend)—I wonder, says a little bit of 
ill-nature, who thinks all attention ought 
-to centre in herself, I wonder how she 
can take a married man from his family | 
——Well, then, to avoid allthis, she 
goes alone ;—she is attended to the the- 
-atre, and seen safely seated in a box - 
the ladies make remarks—— 


A poor forsaken She, you know, 





Cando no credit to a heau. se} 


The gentlemen are-——-—No—I will 
not say they are impertinent on the oc- 
casion {for I have gone alone, and never 
experienced any such behavior)——— 
The fable of the Old Man and his Ass 
occurs to one’s mind———To please eve- 
ry body is to please nobody. 


—— 


AN EXTRAORDINARY USAGE OF 
HUSBANDS AT KERSPACH. 


| oodles Bomberg and Erlang, 
not far from Bayusdorf, lies a -vil- 
lage, or country town, called Kers- 
pach, which belongs to the Margrave 
of Bareith, in Germany, and is remark- 
able for a strange custom, practised by 
the inhabitants, which is as follows. 


If a man has been married a year, or 
fifteen months at most, and his wife 
shows no likelihood of increasing his 
family, with a son or daughter, he is 
carried out of the village on a wooden 
horse, or pole, and plunged into a pond. 
As soon as the person who has under- 
gone this discipline gets out of the wa- 
ter, he is at liberty to lay hold on any 
one of the by-standers if he can, who is 
plunged into the water in the same man- 
ner; and this concludes the farce. 


It happened once that the margrave 
of Bareith passed through this town 
when one of these processions was ex- 
hibited, and was desirous of seeing this 
extraordinary ceremony, little imagin- 
ing, that the person who had been 
thrown into the water, might possibly 
take his revenge on the lord of the ceun- 
try, asin fact it happened. The mar- 

ve only laughed at first at the odd 

cy of the man who made towards 
him ;: but the whole village gathered 
round his post-chaise, and insisting on 
their rights, as founded on a very an- 
cient custom, he was obliged not only 
to give them a sum of money to make 
them drink, but likewise to deliver up 
to them his ruming footman, whom, 
for the greater confirmation of their fa- 
vorite privilege, they obliged to under- 
go the discipline of the pond. 


If these -people are severe against | 


such as do.not propagate their 
cies in a lawful. way, —* 
it may be no —— their’s, what pu- 
nishment mig bachelors expec to 
suffer,. if the Kerspach law should pre- 
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ANECDOTES. 


AS two gentlemen the other day 
were settling an account at the 
coffee-house, one of them drew out of 
his pocket book a great number of bank- 
notes, which induced a gentleman in the 
same box to exclaim, that he wished 
he had as many as he could carry of 
them. “ Then sir,” replied the other, 
“T do dot mind that, but EF think I 
could carry more than the bank of En- 
gland could supply me with, for I think 
I could carry in ten pound bank-notes 
as much as the national debt amounts 
to; upon which the other gentleman 
offered to lay him a wager of fifty gui- 
neas, that he and nine more of the 
strongest men he could seleét, could 
not carry the amount of the national 
debt in ten pound notes, for the distance 
of one mile without pitching : the wager 
was immediately accepted, and a calcu- 
lation took place, when it was found, 
that 512 bank-notes weighed exaCtly 
one pound weight; and 242 millions, 
which is computed to be the national 
debt, weighs 47,265 pounds ; when di- 
vided: among a hundred people, the 
weight that every one would have to 
carry would be 471 pounds 6 ounces per 
man. The gentleman who had accept- 


| 


.| ed the wager, was struck with astonish- 


ment, and immediately paid the money 
without having any recourse to a trial. 


— · — 


The following incident really fell out 
in an Essex stage-coach a few years 
ago. Two passengers set out from 
their inn in London, early on a Decem- 
ber morn. It was dark, and one of 
them not being sleepy, and wishing for 
a little conversation, endeayored, in the 
usual travelling mode, to stimulate his 
neighbor to discourse. “ A very dark 
morp, sitx—Shocking cold weather for 
travelling.—-Slow going in these heavy 
roads, sir,” &c. 
tions producing a word of answer, the 
sociable man made one more effort. 
He stretched out his hand, and feeling 


a very comfortable coat, sir, you have 

totravel in‘ No answerwas made, 
and the enquirer, fatigued and disgust- 
ed, fell into a profound nap, nor awoke 
till the rays of a winter’s sun account- 
ed to him: for the taciturnity of his 
comrade, by presenting to his astonish- 
ed view a huge bear, (luckily for him, 





ture ! 


None of these ques- 


the other’s habit, exclaimed—“ What. 


‘muzzled and confined,) ina sitting pos- 
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Daring the late epidemic, the publi- 
cation of the Visitor was of necessity 
suspended for ten weeks: by this. we 


were prevented from publishing a whole’: 


volume in a year, which ended on the 
ist of October last. In order-to rem- 
edy this, we purpose issuing two or 
more numbers per week until the defi- 
ciency is made up. This measure be- 
ing recommended by many ofour friends, 
we have reason to expect a general con- 
currence. 


‘ 


Such as wish to replace their soil’d 
or lost numbers, may be supplied at 
_ our office, at 4 cents each. 


*..* Country subscribers will please to 
take notice, our terms are, pay in ad- 
VANCE.s 

—— — 


LIST OF DEATHS IN N. YORK. 


The city clerk reports the deaths of 
29 persons during the week ending on 
Saturday last. 

Of a bilious fever |—dropsy in the 
head I-scarlet fever }-inflammation of 
the lungs |—apoplexy 1—fits 6—hives 
1—inflammation of the bowels 1—con- 
sumption 4—old age |—chincough 1 
peripneumony I|—dropsy 1—decay 1— 
putrid fever 1—inflammation 1—small 
pox 1—phthisic 2—disorders not men- 
tioned 2. : 

Of this number 12 were adults and 
17 children. 


— — 
(OFFICIAL) 


Sir, New Orleans Dec. 20. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that 
on this day the City of New-Orleans 
and its dependencies were amicably 
surrendered to the United States—And 
on this occasion I pray you to receive 
my sincere congratulations. Accept as- 
suranees of great respe&, 

from your obt. serv’t. 
WM. C. C. CLAIBORNE. 


Hon. Cato West, 


and 4 House to be sold, ( Cobb.) 


‘of Don Felix, (his father) who informs 
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Fripay, Jan. 13. 
The Marriage Promise, ( Allingham ) 


_ This comedy is well supported in all 
parts and gains ground in the favor of" 
the public. The cast will show that it 
is a well play’d play. 


— 


Charles Mertcn, Mr. Tyler-—Sidney, 
Mr. Martin—Consols, Mr. Hogg—Poli- 
Cty, Mr. Hallam, jun.— Tandem, Mr. Har- 
‘wood—-Woodland, Mr. Halliam—George 
Howard, Mr. Fennell—Jeffcries, Mr. | 
Johnson—Thomas, Mr. Robinson— Bailiff, 
Mr. Shafiter—Constables, Messrs. San- 
derson & Macdonald—Servant, Mr. Sey- 
‘moure—Mrs. Howard, Mrs. Melmoth— 
‘Mary Woodland, Mrs. Hallam—Mrs. 
Harvey, Mrs. Hogg—Emma, Mrs. John- 
son——Margery, Mrs. Seymour. 


Mownpay, January 16. 

The Marriage Promise, ( Allingham_) 
and Raymond and Agnes, or, The Bleeding 
Nun, a pantomime. Music by Pelissier. 

The play has encreased in attraction, 
and was greatly applauded by a brilliant 
audience. 

The afterpiece is well put together, 
and avery interesting story very well 
told by action. It does credit to the 
Theatre. The music has great merit. 

We give the cast and plot of the pan- 
tomime from the bills. 


Count of Lindenburg, Mr. Hallam,— 
Don Felix, Mr. Johnson— Raymond, Mr. e 
Martin—Baptiste, Mr. Harfper—Claud, 
Mr. Shapter—Robert, Mr. Fennell—Ja- 
gues, Mr. Hallam, jun.—Theodote, Mr. 
Hogg—Gentleman, Mr. Robinson—Wai- 
ter, Mr. Sanderson—Servant, Mr. Sey- 
mour—Countess, Mrs. Darby——Bleeding 
Nun, Mrs. Hallam—Agnes, Miss Patton, 
Nannette, Mre. Seymour——Maugurette, 
Mrs. Harfer—Nuns, Monks, & Robbers. 


Sketch of the principal scenes in the 
pantomime. 


SCENE a Chamber in the Castle of 
Don Felix, Raymond discovered at his 
studies, is interrupted by the entrance 


him, ‘tis his wish he should go upon 
his travels. Theodore, Bis favorite do-, 
mestic, intreats to accompany him. 
Scene, a Street with a view of a Hotel 
and Convent. Procession of Nuns and 


| Bed-room firepared for 








Secretary of the M. T. 








Friars, Chorus, the departure of A 

the daughter of Count Lindenburg from 
the Convent, during which, Raymond 
and’ Theodore enter the Hotel. They 
proceed on their journey, under the 
guidance of Claud, one of the Banditti 
infesting the neighboring forest. Scene, 
a Forest at midnight, witha Hovel, enter 
Babtiste, (one of the Banditti) disguised 
as a Woodman; the carriage of Ray- 
mond and Theodore breaking down, 
Claud points to the Hovel, informs them 


. they may there find shelter for the night. 


Scene, Another part of the Forest, Agnes 
and her attendants benighted. Scene, 
the inside of the Hovel, Raymond and 
Theodore are introduced by Baptiste. 
Theodore is shown to his room by Mau- 
gerette; Robert and Jaques, (sons fo 
Baptiste) enter armed, making a servile 
obedience to Raymond, whois conduéted 


to his chamber by Robert, who deter- - 


mines to murder him. Scene, the For- 
est, Agnes is.met by Claude, and puts 
herself under his guidance. Scene, ‘he 
Raymond ; Mau- 
rette .wishing to preserve the life of 


aymond from the Assassins, conceals - 


herself. Raymond is retiring to rést, 
but is prevented by Maugerette, who 
shows him a bloody pillow. Robert en- 
ters, attempts to murder him, is prevent- 
ed, and Raymond at his request, goes 
down to supper. Scene, the lower 
apartment of the Hovel; Robert informs 
his father and brother of the-ineffeQual 
attempt on the life of Raymond. A 
knocking is heard withont. Agnes. is 
led in by Claud, attended by Servants, 
Supper is prepared, Opiates are mixed 
with the Wine, Agnes drinks and falls 
into aslumber. Maugerette begs Ray- 
mond not ‘to drink, but to put on. the 
semblance of sleep. Baptiste sends Ro- 


‘bert and Jaques to secure the Servants, 


who have retired, and supposing Ray- 
mond at rest, prepares to murder him. 
Raymond seizes him, and Baptiste falls 
by the hand of Maugerette, who points 
out a secret avenue, through which she, 
taking her Child, Raymond and Agnes 
escape. 

Act 2, Scene, inside of Lindenburg 


Castle ; a Picture of the mother of Ag- 
nes, the late countess. The Count en- 


ters, viewing the — —— agitation, 
* 


kneels to implore eness for having 


murdered her. Agnes, bro’t in by Ray- 
mond, who is introduced to the present 
Countess, she becomes enamored of him 
and offers him her piéture, which he 
reje&ts. Scene, the Chamber of Agnes ; 
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Portrait of a Nun, with a wound upon 
her breast, a Lamp, Dagger, and a Rosa- 
ry on her arm. Agnes is discovered, 
drawing, Raymond entering unpercei- 
yed, throws himself at her feet, and ob- 
tains a promise of her hand. He re- 
quests an explanation of the picture of 
the Bleeding Nun; she informs him in 
asong) ’tis the resemblance of a Spectre 
which haunts the Castle every 5th year. 
The Count and Countess approach, and 
in anger order Raymond to quit the 
Castle. Zhe out side ef the Castle ; Ray- 
mond about to depart is diverted by the 
sound of a Mandeline. A paper, lower- 
ed by Agnes from the Castle, contain- 
ing a drawing of the Nun, with the fol- 
lowing scrall ; “ When the Castle Bell 
tolls one, expeét me like this Bleeding 
Nun.” Scene, Forest; Robbers com- 
ing from the burial of Baptiste and Ro- 
bert. Chorus, Scene, Outside of the Cas- 
tle, as before, Raymond enters, the clock 
strikes one, the Gates fly open, the Ap- 
parition of the Nun comes from the 


_ Castle, Raymond (supposing it Agnes) 


follows. Theodore approaching, is met 
by Agnes in the habit of a Nun, agita- 
ted at the apparent neglect of Raymond. 
They ratiree Raymond following the 
Spectre, (still supposing it Agnes) at- 
tempts to embrace it, when suddenly 
vanishing, a Cloud rises from the earth 
bearing the following inscription ; “Pro- 
tect the Child of the murdered Agnes.” 
Scene, Mountains, Jaques, Claud, and 
the Robbers. Theodore and Agnes en- 
ter, Agnes is seized and borne into the 
Cavern. Scene, Sireet, Theodore and 
Maugerette meet Raymond and inform 
him of Agnes being seized by the Rob- 
bers, they hasten to her rescue. . Scene, 
inside of the Cavern ; the Robbers cast 
lots for the possession of Agnes. she be- 
comes the prize of Jaques, he attempts 


‘to seize her, she resists, he aims a stilet- 


to at her breast; at this instant, Ray- 
mond, Theodore, and Maugurette rush 
in, with Soldiers ; the Robbers submit, 
and the piece concludes. 


“Wepnespay, JAN. 18. 


. John Bull, ( Csiman ) and Raymond and | 


Agnes. . 

* Notwithstanding the severe cold, John 
Bull drew a numerous and very genteel 
audience—but where should one fly 
from the inclement wind ifnotto “ An 
Englishman’s Fireside.” ? 
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atried. 


On Wednesday evening last week, at 
the Friends’ Meeting, Stenhen Grellet, 
merchant, of this city, to Rebecca Collins, 
daughter of Isaac Collins, —*— 

On Thursday evening last week, Mr. 
William Post, to Mise Sarah Vander- 
hooven. 

Same evening, Mr. William M‘Carter, 
to Misa Isabella Forsythe, both of this 
city. 

On Saturday evening, Joseph D. Fay, 
esq. to Miss Caroline Broome, daughter 
of Samuel Broome, esq. of Greenfield-hill, 
(Con. ) 

On Tuesday evening last, Mr. I. B. 
Karsheedt, to Miss Sarah A, Seixas, both 
Of this city, 

At Philadelphia, on Thursday evening 
the 12th inst. cant. John 5» Of this 
city, to Mrs. Patience Adams, of Amwell, 
CM. Je) ——— 

At Farmington, the 29th ult. Mr. Pre- 
served Marshall, innholder, to Miss A- 
hhia Woodford,——after a courtship of 


21 years ! 








Died, 


On Sunday Morning last. Mrs. Grace 
Babcock, aged 60 years. 

On Thursday the 12th inst. in the 61st 
year of his age, Mr. Rosewell Salstonstall, 
late a merchant of New-London. 

A few days ago, in Hopewell township, 
York county, Pennsylvania, John Quar- 
terman, aged 108 years and 8 months. 

At Union, a few weeks since, Mr. John 
Lafflin, a native of Ireland, aged 105. 

_ At Philadelphia, on Saturday the 14th 
inst. in the 67th year of his age, Mr. Za- 
chariah Poulson, frrinter, father of the 
editor of the American Daily Advertiser. 

At his seat, at Acero, in Judermania, 
aged 72, the Compte de Sparre, formerly 
Chancellor of Sweden, dnd Precefitor of 


the reigning king of Sweden, °" 


JAMES THORBURN, ~ 


No. 26, Maiden-Lane, corner of Green-Street. 


Returns his thanks to his friends and 
the public, for the liberal encourage- 


merit a continuance of their favors. 


He has received per the ships Juno and 
Diligence, from Amsterdam, a large 
assortment of FANCY BASKETS, 
&e. viz. 


Clothes baskets of different sizes—Fland- 
some Toilet baskets——Wine-glase bask- 
ets, round and oval——Large and small 
Trunk baskete—Handsome Market do. 


—Ladice fine knitting do. of different — 


sizes——handsome Children’s do. diffe- 
rent. fatterns——handsome Bread do.— 
do. Counter do.—do. Tumbler do. dif- 
Serent sizes—do. Knife do. &c. Fc. 


East India, Duastable, and Holland 
Table Matts. 


Together with a large assortment of 
ubs, Pails, Coolers, &c. also com- 
mon Baskets, different kinds. 





E. WOOFFENDALE, 
MILLENER AND Mantav-MAKER, 
_No. 154, Broadway, 


Has received a handsome assortment of Millinery 
trom London ; she has also on hand @ quantity of 
fashionable split straw Bonnets, several boxes of beau- 
sift Flowers to dispose of, either by wholesale or ,e- 
fail. 





FANCY CHAIRS, 
Made as usual, in the neatest stile of 
elegance, by Francis Truͤou, No. 22, 
Stone-street. 





Theatre. 





On Monday evening, January 23, 
— «+. WILL BE PRESENTED, 
(Never performed here) 


A Dramatic Romance, in 3 Acis, 
called, 


A-TALE of TERROR. 
To which wilh be added, 
A Comedy, in 3 Aégts, called, | 


Next-door Neighbors. 





— — 





ment he has received, and hopes to 















































































THE ‘ 
WORN-OUT MARINER. 


PRIDE! behold where, at thy lofty gate, 
The famish'd Beggar lies! The lame, the blind, 
The poor artificer, or vet’ran buld, 

Whose guiltless age and mutilated limbs 

Are his proud passports! Dost thou feel for him— 
Thy brother—Man? But nobler than thyself 

By Nature’s heraldry! Behold his scars, 

His silver hair, scatter’d by ev'ry blast 

That wings the win’try storm. Does gratitude 

To him present a portion of that wealth, 

Which he, by many an hour of fierce exploit, 
Rescu’d from foreign foes ? Does fancy paint, 

Amid thy dreams of labor'’d respiration, 

The stormy night, when, on the tatter’d shrouds, 
Drench'd by the pelting show’r, the seaman stood, 
Braving the dreadful gulph that yawn'd below ! 
Such was the Mendicant that haunts thy gate; 

So were his youthful hours consum’d for thee ! 
When o'er the rocking deck the sulphur’d flash 

Of desolating War its rerrors threw, 

Midst dying groans ; while thund'ring, peal on peal, 
The brazen tongue of Slaughter roar’d revenge, 
Making Heaven’s concave tremble! See that cheek, 
Wither'd by torrid suns or gelid climes, 

Bath’d with a silent tear! Beside him stands, 

With half-retiring step and modest eye, 

His mis'ry’s only hope—a beauteous girl— 

Gentle as innocent! her daily task 

Is filia) piety : attention sweet, 

That marks th’ angelic mind! Her out-stretch’d arm 
Guides the slow footsteps of her drooping sire, 
Grown blind with age, and wearied wut with toil. 
Yet midst the sober wilderness of wve, 

Her voice breaths comfort, and her speaking eye, 
When on a bed of straw her parent sleeps, 

Ts rais*d in supplication to that God 

Who mocks distinction ! Fortune—dull, and blind— 
Thou, from whose loss uncounted treasures fall, 
Strewing the paths of bloated infamy 

With rich redundancy of Nature’s stores, 

Till the pall’d fancy sickens, and the senses 

Faint with satiety : oh, Fortune, blind! 

Hadst thou no little hoard for modest worth ? 

No silent nook, in the vast space of earth, 

Where the wrong’d child of Poverty might rest, 
Screen’d from the worst of mortal miseries— 

The cold contempt of Ignorance and Pride ? 
Yes—know, high-crested Pride, there yet remains 
One place—one sacred, solitary spot— 

Where ue shall rest, remember’d; while Tay name 
Shall steal to dark oblivion; when the grave 

Shall be your equal home ; and time shall prove 
That Pity’s tear, which consecrates the dust 

Of humbled Virtue, shall ascend to heav’n, 

When tombs of kings shall moulder into dust ! 








Laura Magia. 
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STANZAS 
Lady, being a fishing party, 
ig om Aes — een” 
Gentleman, ey sath 
at the same dies 


: two Grats. ‘ 
OFT zephyrs fan the balmy air, ~ 
And sweetest breezes bring ; 
hile angling swains, and ladies tair, 
Their silken meshes fling. 


Sighing with heat, bright Delia tries 
To seck some cooling shade ; 
After the nymph young Damon flies, 
To find the tainting maid. 
To love’s dire god the —— belongs, 
He guards the sleeping Yair 
And, as the angler speeds along, 
He calls an insect pair. 
Soft, as the panting youth draws near, 
Bids steal a look of bliss, 
One vagrant gnat, on Delia’s ear, 
Imprints his venom’d kiss. 
Starting, she wakes, and shrieks aloud, 
While t’other gnat, for shame, 
Dives his deep sting in Damon’s blood, 
But barb’d with Cupid’s flame! — 
— —— 
Ingredients which compose modern Love. 
WENTY glances, twenty tears, 
Twenty hopes, and twenty fears, 
Twenty times assail your door, 
And, it denied, come twenty more! 
Twenty letters, perfum’d sweet, 
Twenty nods in every street. 
Twenty oaths, and twenty lies, 
Twenty smiles, and twenty sighs ; 
Twenty times, in jealous rage, 
Twenty beauties to engage. ; 
Twenty tales, to whisper low, 
Twenty billet doux, to show ; 
Twenty times a day, to pass 
Befure a flatt’ring looking-giass ! 
Twenty times to stop your coach, 
With twenty words of fond reprvach ; 
Twenty days of keen vexations, 
Twenty—OPera assignations. 
Twenty nights behind the scenes, 
To dangle af.er mimic queens ; 
Twenty such lovers may be found, 
Sighing tor—twenty thousand pound ! 
But, take my word, ye girls of sense, 
You'll find them not worth TWENTY PENCE. 


— — 


FOR THE VISITOR. é 
Lines address’d to Mrs. J##* G*#**%n, of G. street, 
on seeing her weep in Church. 
EAR J**#, if with the morning sun, 
No cheering ray of hope appears, 
And when its joyless course is run, 
The pensive evening comes in tears— 
And mem’ry, still in sorrow’s aid, 
Will bring—while sad we waste our 


piace Boar prwabistcead nn 


Ah, then, reflect, these hours we mourn, 
Which nought on earth can e’er restore, 
‘Will, wing’d with gladness, soon return 
An interest on a happier shore. © 
ORA. 





— 
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-| Of the Military 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
By Ming and Young, and to be had of Gaine and Tea 
Eyck, 148, Pearl-Street, and of most other Book- 
' sellers in this city, 
GAINE’S ~ 


NEW-YORK POCKET ALMANAC, 
Containing in addition to its usual information, 

A LIST 
Officers of the city and county of 
New-York, with their grades in the respective Re- 
— Price 25 cents. 


WHAITES & CHARTERS, 


PATENT PIANO FORTE MAKERS, 
No. 19, Barclay-Street, opposite St. Peter’sChurch, 
Have for sale eleg. "d patent Piano 





ant additi 
Fortes of superior quality in tone eg ons 
any that have been imported, as tr i 

the latest improvement, with ————— 
the Back solid. Thay will bah ——* 
as instruments in general do. 

N. B. Seed end Pinne ou eter oreings. 
Instruments lent on hire, tuned and repatred with 
neatness and accuracy, 


W. S. TURNER, - 


Surcson Dentist, From Lonpon. 


Respectfully acyuaints the ladies and gentlemen of 
this city, that he practises in all the various branches 
of his profession. He fits Artificial Teeth with such 
uncommon nicety as ta.answer all the useful purposes of 
nature, and of so néat an appearance, that itis impossi- 
ble to discern them from real ones. His method of 
cleaning the teeth is allowed to add every ele~ 
gance to the finest set, without giving the pain or 
tncurring the slightest injwy to the enamel. In the 
most raging tooth-ache he can truly say, that his Tinc- 





rae prota fener may by the torture ; 
but if the decay oe pre our of remedy, his at- 
tention in extr and indeed of decayed 


. apr in — —— and practice / 


7 TURNE cil eit om ng ay or gat ——* 
at their respective houses, or he 
No. 12, Dey-Street-wohere * fe hd he Tine Tincture 


and Antiscorbutic TOOTH-PO CTOOTH-POWDER 





UNFORTUNATE LOTTERY-OFFICE. 
' No, 246 Water Srreer. 
E Subscriber friends and 
the in 
TICKETS in the * 
Literature, No. I,” whole, or in halves, 
quarters, or eighths.—Scheme as follows : 
1 Prize of © 25,000) 60 - 200 
10,000 |> 120 100 
5,000} 200. 50 
2,000} 500 20 
1,000 | 9,000 10 
500 


Bane 


9,913 ‘Prizes—23,087 Blanks—Less then 2% blanks 
sche kaec ail conto de oe te the 
The above will commence 





TORN 7 TIEBOUT. 
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